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lip-stick or rugoe. The peasants in Russia like Indian
peasants still associated collars and ties with the specially
privileged city folk and tjae collegiate sons of wealthy land-
lords, Tne word "collectivisatioA" was to the muzhiks as
alien *&s "justice" is to our zamindars* Everywhere in
Russia there was a septxse of sullen disappointment much the
same as prevailed"in ' our country at the close of the
Kaisdrean War. The Russians wished more than anything
else to be left alone so that they might drift along in un-
distufted comfort on the wave of time-honoured tradition
and usage.

Yet, despite outward manifestations, there was no
denying the fact that Russia had become the battle-ground
of conflicting thoughts and feeling^ As Mr. Hindus says
"Everywhere, especially in the villages, people argued,
quarrelled, laughed, teased, cried, cursed and hoped. Nobody,
not eyen the communists, knew definitely what the nest
step in the Revolution would be. 'Yet all felt its terrific
impact Attacks on God , and, the church were violent,, but
defences of (both were no less so. Protestant missionaries
trudged -around the bazars of the villages preaching -a new
Christian gospel. Like them, youthful revolutionaries had
embarked on a mission of social evangelism. They preached
against^alcoholism, against stealing, against bribe-giving
and bribe-taking, against beating children, against self-
abasement before officials, against race-prejudice and against
a host, of other old usages. They campaigned for education,
for co-operation, for social tolerance and for class intolerance,
for interest in science and all that it made possible, from
disinfectants to tractors. It was, in short, a period of
universal heart-searching and of romantic adventuring."

A book by Mr. Hindus dealing with one of the most
exciting periods in the history of the Russian village, with
comedy and tragely, hope and dismay, rapture and
anguish stalking about arin-in-arm, cannot but grip the
Indian reader of today, regardless of his party or class,